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F there is one thing in particular which 
has helped Sigma Delta Chi as a pro- 
fessional journalistic society, it is the 

fraternity’s monthly professional maga- 
zine. THe Quit has been the one unifying 
influence throughout the years that has 
built prestige for the organization. To 
many of our members goes the credit for 
building the magazine to a point where it 
is respected throughout the field of jour- 
nalism by both non-members and Sigma 
Delta Chis. 

The Washington convention last Fall 
and subsequent actions by the Executive 
Council and the Publications Board all 
focused attention upon the journal. Re- 
sult, a combined effort to make it a still 
greater influence in American journal- 
ism through further development and ex- 
pansion. 

It seemed to us, in view of the current 
interest in the future of THE QuImILL, many 
readers would like to know how it all 
started. We really didn’t know the story 
ourselves so we poked around in “The 
History of Sigma Delta Chi,” written by 
Mitchell V. Charnley, past National His 
torian now on the faculty at the University 
of Minnesota. This history was written in 
1926. For the intervening 22 years we went 
to THe Quit files. One article by Ralph 
Peters in the Silver Anniversary edition 
(1934) was especially helpful. 

The first national convention of the fra- 
ternity, held at DePauw in April, 1912, 
decided that there should be a publica- 
tion. Some efforts had already been made 
by the Alpha chapter with a plan calling 
for monthly letters from all chapters to 
be sent to DePauw, the mother chapter. 
A set of all the letters was to be forwarded 
to each chapter. 

The idea was good, but the chapters 
failed to cooperate and the project was 
dropped. (Conventions since then have 
attempted to institute a newsletter, usu- 
ally ending in failure. The recent Wash- 
ington, D. C., convention revived the idea 
again, and thus far two letters have been 
issued.) 


Quit had its beginning. Frank W. Pen- 

nell, of the Michigan Chapter, was 
named first editor of the magazine. He was 
told to prepare six issues, no issue to cost 
more than $20. Pennell set out to assem- 
ble the first issue, expecting to have two 
issues out before the end of December, 
1912. 

But no magazine can go to press with- 
out copy, and copy was lacking. Editor 
Pennell struggled on and in February, 
1913, brought out Vol. 1, No. 1, although 
it bore a December imprint. 

Pennell was succeeded by Pyke John- 
son in 1913. By this time, the optimistic 
plan of having six issues a year had been 
dropped and quarterly publication or- 
dered. Johnson was renamed editor at the 
1914 convention. 


X this early attempt, however, THE 


Johnson had ambitious plans for Tue 
Qui. and worked energetically to achieve 
what he hoped would be a publication 
fashioned after the American Magazine. 
But he, too, ran into a lack both of co- 
operation and of money. Not many weeks 
after the 1914 convention, affairs reached 
a crisis. 

Carl Getz, then a journalism teacher at 
the University of Montana, was named 
editor. He proceeded to get out an issue 
that met with enthusiastic approval. Nor- 
man Hapgood and his Harper’s Weekly 
were his models. But Getz later began a 
campaign to abolish secrecy in Sigma Del- 
ta Chi that brought opposition from a ma- 
jority of the chapters. 

It finally resulted in Getz’s resignation 
in November 1915. He had offered to re- 
sign several times before but was always 
prevailed upon to continue. (The fight 
that he had set in motion to abolish secre- 
cy was won several years later.) He did 
splendid things for the magazine and 
brought out five issues, (October 1914 
to January 1915) more than any other 
man before him. 

“I think the magazine ought to sus- 
pend,” Getz wrote. “We have bills of $300 
and Lowry says he has $30 cash in the 
Treasury. The $3 we get from new mem- 
bers does not run THE QUILL. We can’t get 
advertising. I’ve tried my best.” 

“Running THE Quitt has been a hell of 
a job. I have been praised and whanged— 
mostly whanged; I don’t know why I’ve 
kept at it and yet I’ve enjoyed it.” 


ETZ turned the editorial duties over 
to Lee A White, then a member of 
the staff of the School of Journal- 

ism at the University of Washington. 

White, under whose hands THe QuILL 
was to make remarkable strides, found 
he had inherited a lot of financial grief 
as well as the title of editor. The first 
light in the financial darkness came when 
White borrowed $150 from a Seattle bank 
on his personal note and sent it to Getz 
to pay Quit bills in Missoula. A $10 as- 
sessment was placed upon each chapter 
to aid THe QuiLL. The chapters were slow 
to pay. Unexpectedly, Chase S. Osborn, 
former Governor of Michigan and first Na- 
tional Honorary President of Sigma Del- 
ta Chi, sent in $50 and later added $12 
more. Back bills were paid up. 

By extreme economy White managed 
to issue a magazine early in April, 1916. 
“I believe in a good Quit, handsome art, 
fine printing, and all that,” he wrote 
Church, “but I believe still more in having 
a live magazine of modest proportions 
rather than a dead triumph of art.” 

Having guided THe Quit through the 
worst year of its existence, White turned 
his attention to placing the magazine on 
a professional basis. It was his belief, a 
belief not always shared by others, that 
THE QUILL, to be of the most value to the 
members and to the fraternity itself, 


should be a professional magazine rather 
than a fraternity magazine of the usual 


type. 

He filled the magazine, still published 
four times a year, with articles by men 
outstanding in the various fields of jour- 
nalism. He remained as editor for five 
hard years (April 1916-January 1921), 
through the tempestuous days of the 
World War when he at times literally car- 
ried both Tue Quit and the fraternity in 
his brief case. 


HITE was elected president of the 

fraternity in 1920 and THe Quit 

was transferred into the capable 
hands of Frank L. Martin of the Universi 
ty of Missouri School of Journalism. His 
first issue of April 1921 continued along 
the lines set up by White but he found 
that the magazine took more time than 
he had anticipated. He carried on for two 
years and then, completing the Decem 
ber 1922 issue, resigned and the editorship 
for 1923 was taken by Chester W. Cleve- 
land, editor then and now of the Magazine 
of Sigma Chi. 

At the 1923 convention, President Ward 
Neff, now publisher of The Corn Belt 
Farm Dailies, proposed THE Quit En- 
dowment Fund as a plan to end for all 
time the problem of financing the maga- 
zine and to insure that it could be made 
of increasing importance. 

By this time the magazine was being 
published six times a year and was not 
self supporting. Neff proposed that each 
initiate be required to pay $25 as an initia- 
tion fee, to include $15 for a life subscrip- 
tion for THE QuILL, the accumulated life 
subscriptions to be invested and the in- 
come therefrom to eventually pay the 
publication costs. 

The plan met with spirited opposition 
but was finally approved. Opposition con 
tinued but the plan was reaffirmed at the 
1924 convention. The plan had continually 
won more converts as the quality of the 
magazine was improved. 

Cleveland continued as editor until 
March 1925, when he was succeeded by 
Mark L. Haas of the editorial staff of the 
American Boy magazine. George F. Pier- 
rot, managing editor of the same maga- 
zine, had been elected president at the 
1924 convention. Pierrot was intent on 
making THe Quit a truly professional 
magazine, the same objective toward 
which White had striven, so Haas set out 
along those lines. 

Haas resigned because of other duties 
as of the September 1926 issue. The Oc- 
tober 1926 issue consisted entirely of 70 
pages of “The History of Sigma Delta Chi” 
prepared by Mitchell V. Charnley. This 
was the first issue printed in Fulton, Mis- 
souri, by the Ovid Bell Press, where THE 
Quiz is still printed. 

George F. Pierrot and Franklin M. 
Reck were named as acting editors for 
the December 1926 issue. Prof. Lawrence 
Murphy of the University of Illinois 
School of Journalism edited THe QumILL 
during 1927 and during 1928 Franklin 
Reck, assistant managing editor of The 
American Boy was editor. 

Reck was succeeded in February 1929 
by Martin A. Klaver, former member of 
the staff of the Detroit News and later 
associate editor of The American Boy. He 
edited the magazine, still published six 
times a year, along the professional lines 
urged by White, Pierrot and others. 


PON Klaver fell the honor of launch- 

ing THE Quit. as a monthly maga- 

zine in January 1930. At the same 
[Concluded on Page 16} 
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Introducing a New Columnist 


T Washington, last November, Victor E. Blue- 
A dorn made an unusual report to the national 
convention of Sigma Delta Chi. One expects 
facts and figures from an executive director of any- 
thing. Vic is good on facts and figures but he chose in- 
stead to give what amounted to a vast pocket history 
of the fraternity. The report was so interesting that 
The QUILL reprinted it. 

Vic kept up his research after Washington. Recently 
he asked the editor of THE Qu1tt if he could have regu- 
lar space in the magazine. (Vic doubles, of course, as 
executive director of the fraternity and business man- 
ager of its magazine.) As an old time newsroom man, 
the editor has learned to get along, if possible, with 
business managers, so he said yes. Knowing Vic pret 
ty well, he said yes with enthusiasm. 

Vic, who is a careful man with words, voted for “On 
the Record” as a title for his monthly comment to the 
fraternity. The first one appears on the page opposite 
this. There will be others—on Sigma Delta Chi’s past 
and future, on its service and problems. 

The editor could find only one fault with the initial 
column from his business manager. He appreciates 
the flattery of the convention goer who is rumored to 
have suggested that the editor ought to have got two 
Wells keys. But he doubts very much that he earned 
even the one he did get. And he had to buy a watch 
and chain (plus luxury tax) to support that one! 


More on Journalism as a Profession 


HE “professional” status of journalism refuses to 

hold still. Last August THE QuILL cited evident con- 

fusion on the matter in the minds of the Hutchins 
commission on freedom of the press and suggested that 
the measuring stick be applied to the individual jour- 
nalist rather than to the press as an institution. Sigma 
Delta Chi believes in the professional nature of the 
editorial man. 

Publishing and broadcasting are businesses, sub- 
ject to the economics of profit and loss. Gathering, 
writing and editing news can vary from a routine trade 
to a high art. What makes an individual journalist 
professional, THE Qu1LL submitted, is the social pur- 
pose and responsibility he brings to his job. This re- 
sponsibility was not fundamentally altered, the maga- 
zine maintained, by the fact that he worked for hire. 

At the time it seemed like a bright idea and the editor 
of THE Qu1Lu dusted off his hands and put the “profes- 


sional” file away. But not for long. Within a few months 
two leading daily newspaper groups were before Uncle 
Sam in public disagreement on a legal interpretation 
of the “professional” standing of a major section of 
journalism. 

The American Newspaper Publishers Association 
contended that many writers and deskmen now cov 
ered by law as to working conditions should be re 
classified by the wage-hour administration as “profes 
sional.” This would make them ineligible under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act for overtime pay after fixed 
hours of work. Quite understandably, the American 
Newspaper Guild opposed such a change. 

After the ANPA move before the Wage and Hour 
division, the National Labor Relations Board, in a 
separate ruling on the petition of a single publisher 
in a bargaining unit dispute, held that most city room 
workers were not professional in the meaning of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. Among reasons given in the 4 to 0 de 
cision were that newspapermen are not licensed to 
practice and that specialized training in an institution 
of higher learning is not essential to hold such a job. 


OTH cases involve only one definition of one group 
B: journalists—the language of federal statutes as 

applied to working conditions of daily newspaper 
men. But the cases did appear to bear directly on THE 
QUILL’s individual editorial man. Its editor has been 
sent an impressive file of argument—briefs, news sto 
ries, editorials. A number of people appear to think 
THE QUILL ought to rejoice and take up cudgels. 

Well, the editor won’t bite. Sigma Delta Chi num 
bers quite a few publishers and a lot of Guildsmen 
among its membership and it cherishes both. Its 15,000 
members also range from technically trained editors 
of trade journals to an authentic poet who recently 
wrote to ask somewhat plaintively just where he stood 
in the brotherhood. 

It is not THE QuILL’s proper place to take a side in 
a wage-hour dispute, despite its immediate practical 
importance to many members. That issue is economic 
and not professional as Sigma Delta Chi has tried to 
interpret the term for four decades. 

As an individual member, the editor of THe QuiILL 
regrets that circumstances have put the professional 
concept, as exemplified in the fraternity’s ritual, on 
economic trial. As a daily newspaperman, he is un 
happily aware that however Uncle Sam rules on hours 
and pay, future use of the decent and honorable term 
“professional” around many city rooms is likely to in 
vite an embittered “Oh, yeah!” 
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1, OUR CUSTOMERS used more petroleum products than during 
the peak war years. In our effort to meet this demand, we broke 
all production records. Our Annual Report shows that Standard 
Oil and its subsidiaries spent $220,000,000—well over twice 
our earnings—for 743 new oil wells, 1,554 miles of new pipe 
lines, new refinery units like the one in the picture, and many 
other items. This year, again, the supply problem is difficult. 
Only with new records in output, plus your full cooperation 
in saving petroleum products, will the industry be able to 
meet your real needs. 


2. OUR EMPLOYEES did a wonderful job last year. The effort 
and teamwork of 45,967 men and women made possible the 


record output of Standard Oil and its subsidiaries, despite 
unusually difficult conditions. The average wages and benefits 
for each employee during 1947 were $4,091, a new high. 


3. OUR OWNERS, the 97,495 individuals, institutions and others 
who hold Standard Oil (Indiana) stock, received an average 
payment of $314 each for the year. These dividends are a 
return on the money invested by our owners to provide the 
tools that make production possible. The investment in tools 
and equipment averages $24,600 per employee. Merging mind, 
muscle and money, our thousands of employees and owners 
are stepping up production and quality. This is the best way 
— the American wey — for us to continue to serve you well. 


Standard OilCompany map 


(INDIANA) 


STANDARD 
SERVICE 
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Robert P. Jordan 


W wwe: President Truman named 
Wayne Coy to the chairmanship 
of the Federal Communications 
Commission early last winter, the usual 
rash of political dissension over this latest 
Presidential appointee’s qualifications 
broke out in Congress and the press. 

Sen. Charles W. Tobey, New Hampshire 
Republican, investigated charges that the 
National Broadcasting Company was 
“particularly interested” in Coy’s appoint- 
ment—that he was NBC’s “candidate” for 
the job. Carroll Reece, chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, citing 
Coy’s New Deal background and “close 
association” with the White House, 
doubted he would be an “impartial ad- 
ministrator.” 

Thundered Presidential aspirant Sena- 
tor Bob Taft: “I am not personally fa- 
vorably impressed.” 

And columnist George Sokolsky wor- 
ried in newspapers over the country that 
Mr. Truman’s choice would give the as- 
piring New Dealers “additional leverage 
in the control of radio and network opera- 
tions”—and this in an election year. 


Wayne Coy 


F.C.C. Head 
Both Radio, 


Newsman 


By ROBERT P. JORDAN 





MID the hullaballoo, veteran news 
and radioman Coy quietly left the 
radio directorship of the Washington 

Post (where he was also assistant to pub- 
lisher Phil Graham) to take up his new 
duties, and, incidentally, more than a 50 
per cent cut in pay. All the tall, lean 
Hoosier had to say was: 

“It’s awfully hard to turn down the 
President when he asks you to take on a 
job.” 

So far as Coy and most others were con 
cerned, that simple statement covered the 
situation. Political mutterings to the con- 
trary, the majority of persons directly af 
fected by his appointment—the radio in- 
dustry—was lined up behind him. They 
had hoped for a “practical broadcaster” 
as FCC head, and that’s what they got. 

As radio director for the Post, Coy had 
managed its Stations WINX and WINX 
FM for the preceding four years. He had 
also put in a one-year stint as small sta- 
tions director for the National Association 
of Broadcasters. 

On January 30, what opposition there 
had been died with unanimous Senate 
confirmation of his appointment. The pro- 
tests, all token, actually were remarka- 
bly feeble. To only one did Coy find it nec- 
essary to reply—the charge that he was 
NBC’s candidate. He issued a vigorous re 
pudiation. 


N naming him to the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission chairmanship, Har 
ry Truman looked beyond Coy’s radio 

and news background. To head the pow- 





ma Delta Chis. 





lawyers have been for centuries but many an able public 
servant has come from a cityroom. Wayne Coy, new chair- 
man of the Federal Communications Commission, is an example. 
Coy left a newspaper for state and federal service that finally 
made him President Roosevelt's “eyes, ears and legs” in war- 
time defense. He returned to journalism as radio director of a 
major newspaper. Politicians at first questioned his FCC appoint- 
ment for purely political reasons but the people who run radio 
knew what they wanted and it was a man like Wayne Coy. 
Robert P. Jordan, who tells Coy’s story, is a reporter for Coy’s 
old paper, the Washington Post. A Nebraskan who left Mar- 
quette University to serve in India and the Mariannas as an 
officer in the Signal Corps, he was later graduated from George 
Washington University. He is now on general assignment on the 
Post's city staff. Both author and subject of this article are Sig- 


J OURNALISTS may not be the naturals for public office that 
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Wayne Coy 


erful FCC, the President needed more 
than a man who knew what made radio 
tick. He needed an able administrator, too; 
one who thoroughly understood the work 
ings of government. 

Coy was singularly qualified. In the 11 
years prior to joining the Post, he held a 
succession of increasingly difficult admin 
istrative jobs in public service, both in 
state and federal government. His ability 
had been clearly demonstrated in that 
time. 

Back in the early days of the war, the 
drawling Indiana Democrat, as a special 
assistant to President Roosevelt, did what 
he termed a “leg-man” job as liaison be 
tween the White House and the Office of 
Emergency Management. 

Actually, he was Roosevelt’s “eyes, ears 
and legs.” 

Commentator Ernest Lindley, writing 
about him at that time, described him as 
a “level-headed liberal without an ax to 
grind or personal political ambition, and 
a top-notch administrator.” 

Coy’s peculiar talents are his excellence 
as an organizer and his ability to admin 
ister what he has organized. As FCC chief, 
his task is to operate the agency that vir 
tually commands radio in the United 
States. When you understand the com 
plexity of FCC activities, you realize he 
has a rather large bull by the tail. The 
seven-member policy making Commission 
controls radio from routine policing of the 
air waves to a determination of who may 
run a radio station, what programs may 
be offered on networks, how much time 
should be given to what kind of program, 
and so on ad infinitum. 


HE country boy from Indiana has come 
a long way. 
Forty-four-year-old Albert Wayne 

Coy was born in Shelby County, Indiana 
on November 23, 1903. He broke into news 
papering on the Franklin (Ind.) Star at 
the tender age of 16, gave it a few years 
whirl before going on to Franklin College 
to take an A.B. (Fourteen years later that 
Indiana school made him an honorary doc 
tor of letters.) 

Chick Yarbrough, Washington Post re 
write man, knew Coy when, as a quiet, 
serious youth, the FCC head was grind 
ing out sports copy for the Star. Yar 

|Continued on Page 14| 
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AT TYPEWRITER—Bart McDow- 
ell, author of this article, might be 
speculating whether the piece in his 
machine will find a market as have 
so many from Missouri's feature 
writing course. 


to be written on every reporting beat. 

And it doesn’t take Ernest Heming- 
way to sell them. If you want to bet $6,500 
that it isn’t so, you'll find plenty of takers 
at the University of Missouri. Because 
$6,500 is what Missouri students have 
made since September of 1945 by selling 
articles from four courses taught by 
Winston Allard, professor of feature and 
special article writing in the school of 
journalism. 

Allard’s whole approach to the free- 
lance non-fiction field is optimistic. On the 
first day of class he tells his students what 
preceding classes have done. “The object 
of this course is to sell,” he tells them. “If 
your brother-in-law is a magazine editor 
and he’ll buy your manuscript, that’s fine. 
That’s the way it’s sometimes done pro- 
fessionally. And we are professional, The 
object is to sell.” 

When they hear that, some students 
drop the course. But most of them stick 
it out even if they don’t have a brother- 
in-law. They find it pays. Sales range 
from $1 to $150 a manuscript. Last Fall 
alone sales topped $3,100. This success 
surprises most students, but not their pro- 
fessor. Allard doesn’t believe it’s neces- 
sary to collect rejection slips. 

“If you go about it in the right way,” 
Allard tells his classes, “you should sell 
from the first.” He ought to know. Allard 
worked his way through the University of 
Oregon by free-lance writing and news- 
paper work. Now he spends his summers 
as an article editor for leading magazines. 
Last summer it was Colliers. So his classes 
have a professional approach. He is now 
writing a textbook on feature writing. 


Tee: are magazine articles waiting 


LLARD’S four courses on magazine 
writing all deal strictly with non- 
fiction. They are agricultural press, 

business and industrial publications, the 
feature and special article, and advanced 





Rejection Slips Aren’t Wallpaper 





By BART McDOWELL 


feature writing. Although some attention 
is given to local features, the emphasis is 
on the free-lance marketing of articles to 
newspapers and magazines. 

Each student is expected to spend at 
least two hours a week in the feature li- 
brary, where he can read 1,500 magazines 
to see what editors buy. His textbook is a 
copy of Writers Market. By checking edi- 
torial requirements, the student gets to 
know what subjects the editors like, how 
long articles should be, how to slant, and 
how many pictures to send. 

After analysing his markets, he writes 
four magazine articles during the semes- 
ter. Allard shows him how to put his ma- 
terial together, how to make statistics in- 
teresting, and how to keep the article alive 
with well-timed anecdotes. Lectures are 
closely dove-tailed with the student’s out- 
side writing. 

Allard reads each manuscript, suggests 
changes, and the student mails it to pub- 
lishers. Classroom time is largely spent 
criticizing manuscripts and suggesting 
markets for ideas. For students who stick 
it out with his course in advanced feature 
writing, Allard shows the smoother tricks 
of trade: Queries, agents, and more pro- 
fessional marketing methods. 


HE work pays off. Naomi Scott, of 

Winthrop, Mass., took Allard’s advice 

about an article she’d written on an 
old murder case. The story wasn’t color- 
ful enough. So she went through back 
issues of old detective magazines, picking 
out 100 expressions like “tortured, twisted 
body,” “pool of blood,” and “hideous fate.” 
She worked all these expressions into her 
story in one horrible session, and sold it 
for $150 to World Detective. 

Miss Scott almost let another fat sale 
get away from her. She had written an 


Missouri Students Sell 
As They Learn to Write 


article for Blue Book, which calls itself 
the “magazine for men, by men.” To keep 
the editors in the dark she signed her 
father’s name, Norman Scott. 

The editors accepted by telegram—ad- 
dressed to Norman Scott. But her land- 
lady had never heard cf Norman Scott 
and sent the telegram back. 

Because the manuscript came from Co- 
lumbia, the editors guessed it must be 
from someone in the feature class. They 
sent another wire to “Norman Scott” in 
care of the school of journalism. Allard 
happened to see the telegram and deliv- 
ered it. Miss Scott got $100 even though 
she wasn’t a man. 

Most articles bring less than $150. But a 
sale of $1 means more to the student- 
writer than it would to a professional. No 
feature is given the top grade of E until 
it sells. A better grade is a consolation 
prize if the article brings a small check. 


ECAUSE competition is keen, some 
students worry about running out of 
ideas. After all, Columbia, Mo., is a 

small town, and every month some 200 
manuscripts are shipped out to publishers. 

Allard has a ready answer for that one. 
College towns—Columbia in particular— 
are perfect sources for the non-fiction 
writer. There are libraries, historical so- 
cieties, and authorities to interview. In 
Columbia there are two colleges, Christian 
and Stephens, besides the University of 
Missouri. 

The College of Agriculture alone runs 
over with material for farm journals. Then 
Columbia has one other special advan- 
tage: located as it is in the center of Mis- 
souri and the Mid-West, it looks like the 
“typical” American community to east- 
ern editors. 

Just to keep a long-range view, students 





nalism school sees no reason why his students in feature 


A PROFESSOR at the University of Missouri's famed jour- 
writing shouldn't sell articles while they are learning to 


write them. 


The professor is Winston Allard and his idea has been vindi- 
cated to the tune of $6,500 in sales in the last two years. One of 
his former students who has received checks instead of rejec- 
tion slips is Bart McDowell, author of this article. 

Bart is now a graduate assistant in the J-School at Columbia, 
after what he describes as a “smorgasbord” of education at 
Northwestern, Missouri, San Angelo (Texas) Junior College, 
Kansas State Teachers College and California. He has free- 
lanced widely and hopes eventually to do political reporting. 

A Texan, he has ranched in old Mexico and reported for the 
San Angelo Standard Times in addition to his studies and his 
freelancing. He was initiated into Sigma Delta Chi at Missouri. 
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are required to keep a notebook. In their 
notebooks they put market analyses, ideas 
for articles, and clippings from newspa 
pers and magazines. At first it looks like 
a pack-rat nest. Gradually students or- 
ganize their notebooks for their own use 
and find them a handy source for ideas 
and information. 

After they start looking, students find 
ideas everywhere. Most of them have re- 
porting ‘beats for The Missourian, famed 
daily published with student reporters 
from the School of Journalism. There’s 
a magazine article on nearly every beat. 
It’s a matter of the old nose for news, 
with one nostril conscious of magazine 
articles. 


OBERT DAHL, of Ferguson, Mo., was 
taking a course in comparative relig- 
ions. The professor happened to men- 

tion the story of a wonder dog named Jim. 
Dahl ran down the story and sold it to 
Reader’s Scope for $100. 

Beatrice Yallaly, of St. Louis, sold an 
article called “Making the Most of Mar- 
riage” to Fashion, a Canadian woman’s 
magazine. She got her material from an 
interview with Dr. Henry Bowman of 
Stephens College. Getting the idea was 
easy, she says. “How do girls ever get 
ideas about marriage?” 

Wilbur Skourup, of Kansas City, had 
a 2-hour lay-over for a train in La Plata, 
Mo. Killing time, he wandered around 
the town and saw an interesting store. He 
interviewed the owner, then caught his 
train. He sold the article to Garrison’s 
magazine for $25. 

Jim Lacy had once helped his father, a 
contractor. He used his experience to 
write and sell a piece for Household mag- 
azine telling how to estimate the cost of 
painting a small house. 

George Beshore read a college of agri- 
culture bulletin on fertilizer. He ran down 
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a few details and sold his article to Suc 
cessful Farming for $75. 


N the confusion of mailing out manu 
scripts, Edward Coombs made a mis 
take that paid off. He had written an 
article for the Farm Journal, but by mis- 
take got the manuscript into an envelope 
addressed to Modern Cemetery. The next 
thing he knew he got a check from the 
cemetery magazine. The story was on elm 
trees, which interested cemetery mana- 
gers as much as farmers. 

But Dick Canty pulled the prize idea 
of last fall. He took careful notes at one 
of Allard’s own lectures on the laws of 
photograph copyright. He wrote an arti 
cle from those class notes and sold it to 
Popular Photography. Allard didn’t feel 
bad about it, though. He said, “Since Can- 
ty sold that piece everybody else has 
taken better class notes.” 

Grades are based entirely on what stu 
dents write. There are no exams, but Al 
lard has invented a substitute. Each stu- 
dent who sells an article puts part of the 
money into a kitty. Contributions are 
graduated depending on the size of the 
check, with a ceiling of $2 for any sale 
over $50. 

At the end of the semester, instead of 
a final exam, the students have a party 
on the profits. They usually invite special 
guests, like some of the faculty from the 
college of agriculture who have helped 
them with stories. 


EWS of the students’ success has got- 
ten around. There are foreign stu- 
dents in the class from India, Mex- 

ico and China. And editors ask Allard for 
more staff writers than he is able to fur- 
nish. Graduates of the class have landed 
jobs on publications like House and Gar- 
den, Nebraska Farmer, Ladies Home 
Journal, and Vogue. 


Photo by Gifford Hampshire 


YOUNG WRITERS KID THEMSELVES—AMissouri students elected “writers most likely to succeed” hand them- 
selves gag awards. From left to right, Norman Clizer, Louise Smith and Wanda Wallace admire Henry Hunter's 
“rotary manuscript file.” Prof. Winston Allard, their teacher, is at the extreme right. 


Students in the classes have even re 
ceived fan mail. Wanda Wallace wrote 
a piece for Focus, the Bausch and Lomb 
publication, about a man who engraved 
words on grains of rice. That story brought 
her two fan letters. One was from a wom 
an asking whether the University of Mis 
souri was a correspondence school. The 
other was from an eighth-grade student 
asking for a free sample of a grain of rice 
with the Lord’s Prayer written on it 

Even editors find it hard to believe that 
the features they buy are from students 
One family magazine wrote Allard say 
ing that they bought stories on child care 
only from parents and experts, so they 
wouldn’t be interested in student manu 
scripts. Allard replied that apparently he 
had both parents and experts, since his 
students had already sold them two pieces 
Since then, students have sold them six 
more. 

It’s even hard for Allard to keep up 
with the sales. Students graduate and con 
tinue to send out articels they have writ 
ten as assignments for him. Recently he 
got a letter from Lafe F. Allen, who re 
ported that he had finally sold all the arti 
cles he’d written for his advanced course 
in feature writing two years ago. Allen 
had even gotten a letter from Gen. Doug 
las MacArthur, saying one of his arti 
cles was a “noteworthy and helpful con 
tribution to American knowledge.” 

Allard thinks that it all proves he’s 
right when he says, “Rejection slips aren’t 
wallpaper.” 





Marvin Alisky (Texas '47) is assistant 
news editor of Station WOAI, San An 
tonio, Texas. He received his master’s 
degree in journalism at the University of 
Texas last August. While a student, he 
wrote for the Austin American-Statesman. 





NEVADA CHAPTER CHARTERED—National Vice-President Neal Van 
Sooy, publisher of the Santa Paula (Cal.) Chronicle, hands the charter to 
Lloyd Rogers (second from left), Nevada State Journal reporter and presi- 
dent of the new chapter. At left, Prof. A. L. Higginbotham, journalism chair- 
man and chapter adviser: center, Navada’s Gov. Vail Pittman, Sigma Delta 


Chi and publisher of the Ely Daily Times and Record; extreme right. Carl 


Miller, president of the Pacific Coast edition of the Wall Street Journal and 


past national president. 


Ceremony at Reno 





49th SDX Chapter 
Installed at Nevada 


By LLOYD ROGERS 


President, University of Nevada Chapter 


tered the fold in March when eleven 

students of the University of Nevada 
were initiated into the fraternity and re- 
ceived the 49th active undergraduate char- 
ter. 

Professional members came from Silver 
State newspapers to join with a large dele- 
gation from neighboring California to see 
the chapter chartered. The initiation rit- 
ual was conducted in the Journalism 
building on the campus. 

When the undergraduates had been 
sworn into the fraternity and the hand- 
shaking completed, the group adjourned 
to the Trocadero lounge at the Hotel El 
Cortez. Here the fledgling members and 


5 IGMA Delta Chi’s newest chapter en- 


the professionals became better acquaint- 
ed. The group then changed locale to the 
20th Century club, located on Rendsfa- 
mous Truckee river, where the installa- 
tion banquet was held. 

During the course of the dinner, official 
introductions, welcoming speeches, and 
greetings from other chapters were given 
before the charter was presented by Neal 
Van Sooy, national vice president of Sig- 
ma Delta Chi and publisher of the Santa 
Paula (Cal.) Chronicle. Lloyd Rogers, 
president of the Nevada chapter, received 
the charter in behalf of the undergradu- 
ates. 

Welcoming speeches were made by 
Governor Vail Pittman, publisher of two 











































Nevada newspapers; John O. Moseley, 
university president; A. L. Higginbotham, 
department of journalism chairman and 
chapter advisor; Thor Smith, assistant to 
the publisher of the San Francisco Call- 
Bulletin and Nevada journalism alumnus, 
and Harold Turnblad, Pacific division 
manager of the Associated Press and 
president of the Northern California pro- 
fessional chapter. 

Carl Miller, past national president of 
Sigma Delta Chi and head of the Pacific 
coast edition of the Wall Street Journal, 
outlined the principles of the fraternity. 
He concluded by praising the calibre of 
the new initiates and expressing his pleas- 
ure at having been able to take part in the 
installation of the group. 

Undergraduates who spoke at the in 
stallation affair included Toastmaster 
Rogers; Robert Radovich, vice president, 
who introduced the initiates to the gath- 
ering; Eugene Evans, secretary-treasurer, 
who gave the chapter’s response to the 
welcoming speeches, and Paul Weaver, 
who read the greetings expressed in tele- 
grams and letters from chapters and indi- 
viduals, including national officers. 

Other newspapermen and professional 
members present included Merritt C. 
Speidel, president of Speidel Newspapers; 
Campbell Watson, Pacific Coast editor 
of Editor and Publisher; John Long, 
of the California Newspapers Publish- 
ers Association and past president of 
the Los Angeles professional chap- 
ter; Ron Wagoner, Pacific Division 
news editor of the United Press, San Fran- 
cisco; and George Savage, secretary of 
the California highway commission and 
former publisher of the Inyo Independent, 
Independence, Cal. 

Others were Frank Clough, editorial di- 
rector of Speidel Newspapers; Dan Bower- 
man, business manager, Pacific division of 
the United Press in San Francisco; Rich- 
ard A. Litfin, United Press, San Francisco; 
Todd Watkins, Inyo Register, Bishop, Cal., 
Orvin Gaston, business manager of Gib- 
son Vallejo (Calif.) newspapers; Merrill 
Gaffney, Reno Evening Gazette; and Ed 
Olson, Reno bureau, Associated Press. 

Charter members initiated of the Uni- 
versity of Nevada chapter are Lloyd Rog- 
ers, president; Robert Radovich, vice- 
president; Roger Brander, Eugene T. Ev- 
ans, secretary-treasurer; Harold Hayes, 
Robert Morrison, Brunson Harris, Peter 
Mygatt, Paul Weaver, Richard Rowley, 
and Belford Dickerson. 





(The group appearing on the cover of this 
issue are: (Seated) President John O. Moseley 
of the University of Nevada and Eugene 
Evans, editor of the Sagebrush and new initi- 
ate. (Standing, from left) Harold Turnblad. As- 
sociated Press chief at San Francisco and 
president of Northern California professional 
chapter; Robert Radcvioh, initiate: Thor M. 
Smith, assistant to the publisher, San Fran- 
cisco Call-Bulletin, and Merritt C. Speidel. 
president of the Reno Evening Gazette and 
Nevada State Journal.) 





Robert B. Smith (Ohio State ’23) is co- 
publisher of the Martinsville (Va.) Daily 
Bulletin. He was formerly advertising 
manager of the Newport News Daily 
Press and Times-Herald. 


Robert J. Cole (Texas ’47) is doing pro- 
motional work for the New York Journal 
of Commerce. 
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29 Initiated 


British Editor 
Speaker at 
Kansas City 





initiated by the rapidly growing Kan- 

sas City Press Club, professional chap- 
ter of Sigma Delta Chi, at dinner meet- 
ings held in February and in March. 

Twenty-six were initiated at the earlier 
meeting, at which guest speakers were 
Frank Owen, editor of the London Daily 
Mail, and Harold Turnblad, Associated 
Press chief at San Francisco, through 
whose bureau flows much of the AP’s Far 
Eastern cover news, and president of 
Sigma Delta Chi in northern California. 
Joining the discussion and taking part in 
the initiation was Roy A. Roberts, presi- 
dent of the Kansas City Star and nation- 
al honorary president of Sigma Delta Chi. 

Ceremonies in February were followed 
by a buffet dinner. (Aside to Washing- 
ton Correspondents who have covered 
President Truman’s trips to Kansas City 
it may be said that Barney Allis, owner 
of the Muehlebach and genial host to 
newsmen, really outdid himself in the 
food and vintage.) 

The professional initiates were: Homer 
L. Thieman, manager, Drovers Telegram; 
H. Dean Fitzer, manager, WDAF; Harry 
J. Kaufman, program director, WDAF; 
Karl K. Koerper, manager, KMBC (an 
organizer of the Council on Radio Jour- 
nalism of the National Association of 
Broadcasters); Eric Tainter, news direct- 
or, KCKN; Jess N. Gittinger, executive 
director, Citizens Regional Planning Coun- 
cil; Ellis Atteberry, manager KCKN; 
Senn Lawler, public relations director, 
Fox-Midwest Theaters; Farrell S. Strawn, 
publicity director, KCMO; Larry Ray, 
sports director, KCKN; Joseph T. De- 
George, Associated Press; John H. Stark, 
publicity director, J. C. Nichols Com- 
panies; Rev. J. Pilsl, editor, Kansas City 
Diocese, Catholic Register; Roderick D. 
Friend, director of publicity, Unity School 
of Christianity; Victor Slone, editor-pub- 
lisher, Kansas City Jewish Chronicle; 
Roderick Turnbull, associated editor, 
and Donald J. Evans, news editor, Week- 
ly Kansas City Star. 

Other initiates on the Star staff, in addi- 
tion to the two latter and Fitzter and 
Kaufman of the Star’s radio station 
WDAF. were J. Harry Jones, reporter; 
John D. Brown, night telegraph editor; 
Charles O. Lane, telegraph desk; Ernest 
H. Vocate, city editor, Kansas City, Kan- 
sas bureau; Landon Laird, columnist and 
drama editor; James S. Jackson, col- 
umnist; Charles V. Stansell, Sr., associate 
editor; Kenneth L. Fox, editorial writer, 
and Justin D. Bowersock, aviation editor. 

Frank Gorrie, chief of the AP bureau, 
Kansas City, president of the chapter, 
presided. 

Initiation of three more members in 
March brought the roster of this infant 
professional group of newspapermen up 
to eighty-eight. 

The Kansas City chapter will celebrate 
its first birthday in May. The initiates 
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T initiate professional members were 


IT LOOKS LIKE A GOOD DISCUSSION—Whether it was politics or 
plain newspaper shop, Roy A. Roberts (left), president of the Kansas City 
Star and nationally noted newspaperman, appears serious about it as he 
listens to Frank Owen (center), editor of the London Daily Mail, during a 
session of the Kansas City Press Club, professional chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi. Harold Turnblad (right), San Francisco Associated Press chief and the 
other visiting speaker, appears to be a skeptical neutral. 


were Sam Molen, sportscaster for Radio 
Station KMBC; W. A. Bailey, general 
manager of the Daily Kansan in Kansas 
City, Kas., and Bruce Ewing, regional 
public relations director for the Ford Mo 
tor company. 

The speaker at the buffet supper in the 
Hotel Muehlebach which followed the 
initiation was Col. Robert W. Reed, assist- 
ant managing editor of the Kansas City 
Star, who had just returned from a 23,000- 
mile air journey with a group of publish 
ers and editors to South Africa. 

Colonel Reed described newspaper pro 
duction in South Africa, told of some of 
his experiences and reported that in world 
politics and diplomacy, South Africa 
wanted to follow the lead of the United 
States. Among the high points of his trip 
was an interview with Jan Christian 
Smuts, premier of South Africa. 





Detroit Hears Plea 
For More News Polls 


WAYNE University professor told 

Detroit Sigma Delta Chi members 

that the newspapers of the coun- 
try are trying to present opinion poll 
news, “but it’s obviously far short of the 
requirements.” 

Arthur Kornhauser, professor of psy- 
chology, addressed the professional chap- 
ter in March on “Public Opinion Meas- 
urements and the Press,” and told the 
group that “polling as it is now done just 
points the way to the future.” 


“The questions are too general and polls 
on specific questions are too infrequent,” 
he said. 

Dr. Kornhauser advocated a larger use 
of opinion polls and suggested that half 
of the front page of a large daily be devot 
ed to opinion surveys “rather than the 
half-column now used once or twice 
weekly.” 

“The reading public is interested in 
opinions, and a large part of what people 
want to know is the effect of the news on 
other readers or groups,” he said. “What 
we need are polls of experts—not Ph.D’s 
but people who are close to the questions,” 
Dr. Kornhauser said. 

He said that news stories could be kept 
alive from day to day with opinion polls, 
and added that “often times the reaction 
of a news story is more enlightening than 
the events themselves.” 

The professor admitted that the newspa 
per as it is today is not set up to take 
the surveys with the speed that would be 
required to get the results in the paper 
while the story was still “hot.” 

He advocated “more interesting” ques 
tions on the part of current opinion sur- 
veyers and said that these surveyers were 
“either afraid of the questions or didn’t 
know news’ if they failed to take polls 
on some controversial questions. 

Dr. Kornhauser’s informal talk pro 
voked many questions from the members 
which were answered in a wide-open ta 
ble discussion. A business meeting fol 
lowed the speech under the direction of 
Chapter President Thoburn H. Wiant. 


[Continued on Page 13) 




























ISLAND WELCOME—John A. Bro- 
gan, Jr., vice-presidert of foreign 
business for King Features, wears a 
carnation lei that greeted him on a 
Hawaiian stopover enroute to the 
Far East. 


signment, John A. Brogan, Jr., has 
got it. His job is to help keep the 
“united nations” in good humor. 

Twenty years ago, in the height of the 
roaring 20s, Brogan persuaded King Fea- 
tures Syndicate to introduce its comics 
to foreign markets. In the two decades 
since 1928, he has watched his firm’s for- 
eign comics field climb from struggling 
offices in Buenos Aires and Rio de Ja 
neiro to more than 130 countries and their 
colonies scattered from Stanleyville, Bel- 
gian Congo, to Reykjavik, Iceland. 

Today the “man who saw ’em grow” is 
vice president of King Features’ foreign 
business. In 1948 American comic strips 
and comic page features are read by mil- 
lions everywhere. As Brogan puts it: 

“They’re sold all over the bloody world 
from the Congo to the Arctic, and every 
place but back of the ‘Iron Curtain.’ Be- 
fore the war we sold them there too.” 

In Russia, he says, the comics are con- 
sidered silly. Red papers say they have 
no space. “There is no time for humor 
unless you laugh for the benefit of the 
state. The Russian newspapers haven’t 
time for reader consideration because 
their columns are devoted to the five year 
plans.” 


: F an editor ever handed out a tough as- 


N prewar days the newspapers in the 
Soviet sphere were customers for 
American comics. Hungary, Yugosla- 

via, Poland, Romania and Czechoslovakia 
all purchased American funnies but these 
have all been dropped. King Features, 
however, still maintains offices in Buda- 
pest and Prague. 

The company managed to crack the 
Austrian market once since the war, but 
it was only temporarily. “Die Woche, a 
Red paper in Vienna,” says Brogan, 
“bought our ‘Little King’ strip, but they 
used it as a burlesque of royalty.” 

In Paris, L’Humanite, the official Com- 





Including the Scandinavian 





His Comics Help Keep 
‘United Nations’ Smiling 


By HARRY J. LAMBETH 


munist newspaper, frequently attacks 
American features and strips, but on other 
pages in the same edition are several 
American comics. It just shows their in- 
consistency, Brogan says. 

“When the Commie papers tell me they 
do not have space for American comics 
and features, I at first smile. Then I laugh 
out loud. It’s true there is a shortage of 
newsprint but English newspapers, which 
are limited to about four pages, find space 
for them and Australian papers, with a 
limit of from six to eight pages, are the 
greatest users of American comics and 
features.” 


LTHOUGH America now has a vir- 
tual monopoly in the comic and fea- 
ture syndicate field, Brogan says 

other countries are beginning to develop 
their own strips. Australia, he says, is sec- 
ond to the U. S. But foreign artists do not 
have the American or other foreign mar- 
ket in mind when they develop their 
strips, he says. American artists, however, 


pay great attention to foreign cilents. 

Strips in the King Features string are 
translated into 30 languages. For the cli- 
ents of South American countries, Mexi- 
co and the West Indies, the translations 
are made in New York, but, for customers 
in the rest of the world, the strips are 
translated by the company’s overseas 
agents. 

“The translation is unimportant,” says 
Brogan. “The adaptation is what counts. 
For example, if a strip adapted for Egypt- 
ian readers were used in Chilean news- 
papers, it might fall flat. In Egypt the old 
gag, ‘Who was that lady I saw you with 
last night?’ might have to be adapted to 
‘Why does a chicken cross the road?’ 

“Maggie and Jiggs, who have brought 
chuckles to American readers for years 
in ‘Bringing Up Father’ are usually talk- 
ing about corned-beef and cabbage. When 
that strip is sold in Japan, the corned 
beef and cabbage is adapted to fish and 
rice, and when a British client buys the 
comic, corned-beef and cabbage becomes 








HERE are differences other than 
politics and economics between 
the opposite sides of the world’s 
“Iron Curtain.” The nations outside 
Russia’s sphere of influence, for in- 
stance, can still laugh at American 
comics. The funnies have disap- 
peared behind the curtain, says 
John A. Brogan, Jr., probably be- 
cause people there are expected to 
laugh only for the benefit of the state. 
Brogan ought to know for he is the 
man who has been distributing King 
Features Syndicate material, includ- 
ing its well-known comic strips, up 
and down the world for many years. 
He told this story, which includes 
some of the headaches of transla- 
tion of ideas as well as words, to 
Harry Lambeth during a recent Ha- 
waiian stopover on his way to the 
Orient (an old customer). 


Harry needs no introduction to readers of The Quill. He has been a con- 
sistent contributor during his war service in the Navy and his newspaper 
years in Honolulu since he returned to the Islands after V-] Day. Now a re- 
porter on the Honolulu Advertiser, Harry did his first reporting for Chicago's 
“City Press” where he developed the eye for a story that has since stood 


The Quill in good stead. 


A 1940 graduate of the University of Illinois, where he was initiated into 
Sigma Delta Chi, he does freelancing and teaches at the University of 


Hawaii in his spare moments. 
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COMICS IN STRANGE TONGUES—Above, a complete adventure of Jiggs 
in Spanish for South American use. At the right, Popeye and Olive appear to 
be in an even stranger argument than usual. This one is in Norwegian for an 


Oslo paper. 


tripe and onions,” Brogan explains. 

One might think that “Bringing Up 
Father” and other American comics would 
be popular with Irish readers, known for 
their sense of humor. 

“Treland,” says Brogan, “has been one 
of our toughest markets to crack. They 
have just begun to use comics. Everybody 
thinks the Irish would go for the funnies, 
but the Irish newspaper reader is much 
more like the newspaper readers of Cen- 
tral Europe—the Slavs, Austrians and 
Germans. 

“The Irish and the central Europeans 
prefer articles, educational items, editor- 
ials and political discussions. It is just 
within the last year or two that Irish 
newspapers have begun to use comics.” 


NOTHER point for the adventure or 
comic strip artist to consider, adds 
the King Features vice president, is 

whether foreign readers will understand 
the drawings. A policeman in New York 
or Chicago may not look anything like a 
police officer in England or Italy. 

“It is difficult to get around that prob- 
lem and sometimes the artist has to drop 
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a character or occupation for one that will 
be understood easily by all readers.” 

Pantomime strips, however, like “The 
Little King,” or “Henry” are understood 
by everybody. It seldom matters what 
they do; their actions are clear. Although 
there are not many of this type, they are 
excellent for foreign sales. 

The cost of comic strips abroad is based 
on factors similar to those which deter- 
mine their costs in the U. S. Three chief 
points determine the fee: the circulation 
of the newspaper, the population of the 
area, and the exclusiveness it wants for 
the area. 

From Brogan’s experience, the comics 
are a boon to internationalism. He recalls 
an occasion when a troubled Spanish 
translator came to him. 

“Just what does this mean,” the wor- 
ried translator said, pointing to a strip 
balloon where a tough character, talking 
out of the side of his mouth, commanded: 
“Zipper your pan!” 

Brogan explained. 

Another bit of American slang to pene- 
trate the remote corners of the globe was 
found in a radiogram from Bangkok, 





PA ASSEN VARET 
\ BLIR FRAMOVER. 


BESTANDIG BEGYNNER DU ) » | 
A SNAKKE OM NOE ANNET. 


, (LURER PA ROSEN BULLE 
"| MAR DET. 





STUDERER 


















Siam. King Features office in New York 
received a direct but vague request from 


a prospective Bangkok client: “Please 
start sending ‘Tillie The Toiler.’” 

The New York office did not know un 
der what terms the Siamese paper want 
ed the comic. 

“Assume you want daily and Sunday 
strips with matrix, page proof and four 
color Sunday?” read the New York reply 
radio. 

A day later Bangkok radioed one word: 
“Okay.” 


[Continued on Page 12] 
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Nat S. Finney 
Receives 1947 


Clapper Award 


AT S. FINNEY (Minnesota ’28), 
Washington bureau manager for 
the Minneapolis Star and Tribune 

and Des Moines Register & Tribune, re- 
ceived the $500 Raymond Clapper award 
for “outstanding Washington reporting” in 
1947. 

The Clapper award committee an- 
nouncement said Finney was named “for 
his exclusive disclosure of the federal ad- 
ministration’s effort to impose a form of 
peacetime censorship on government acts 
and utterances.” 

Finney’s series of stories on plans of the 
Security Advisory Board to set up an 
apparent gag rule on news was credited 
with killing the idea. The regulations pro 
posed by a committee were interpreted 
as even permitting withholding of in- 
formation from the press because it might 
embarrass government agents. 

The code was not intended to be put in 
use unless, and until, approved by Presi- 
dent Truman, It never reached him but 
before it was killed the Veterans Admin- 
istration jumped the gun and circulated 
copies among its department heads. The 
VA later admitted its error and cancelled 
the memorandum. The President made 
the presentation of the Clapper Award to 
Finney at the White House correspond- 
ents’ annual dinner. 

The award committee’s statement con- 
tinued: 

“Mr. Finney’s journalistic performance 
upon which in large measure the com- 
mittee’s judgment is based is an example 
of unusual initiative, discernment, dele- 
gent research, courageous and able pres 
entation. 

“Mr. Finney’s disclosure resulted in a 
subsequent rescinding of the original cen- 
sorship request and was a journalistic per- 
formance in the highest interest of the 
American public.” 

Bert Andrews of the New York Herald 
Tribune and Alfred Friendly of the 
Washington Post were given honorable 
mention by the committee. 

The Clapper award was established by 
the White House Correspondents’ Asso- 
ciation in memory of the noted Scripps 
Howard columnist who was killed in an 
airplane crash in the Marshall Islands 
during the war. Clapper was an early 
member of Sigma Delta Chi (Kansas "17). 


Comics 


[Concluded from Page 11] 


ROGAN, who directs the sale of scores 
B of features overseas, has contracted 
the humor in his strips. His wit rivals 
that of his artists and his conversation 
sparkles with laughs. When asked about 
his own personal career in the newspa- 
per business, a smile lights his face and 
he laughingly replies: 
“I feel like the guy whose obituary was 
written in three words.” 
With the exception of World War I, 
Brogan has been in the newspaper busi- 





RECEIVES WASHINGTON AWARD—President Truman hands Nat S. 
Finney of the Cowles newspapers (right) the $500 annual award made in 
memory of Raymond Clapper for outstanding Washington reporting. At 
the left is Ernest B. Vaccaro, Associated Press, new president of the White 
House Correspondenis’ Association which established the memorial. 





ness all of his adult life. Brogan says his 
first job was on the Elizabeth (N. J.) 
Journal at “five buckeroos a week.” When 
the war came in 1917, he served as a navy 
lieutenant aboard a ship carrying ammu- 
nition to Europe through the submarine 
blockade. 

At the end of the war he bought a half- 
interest in the Elizabeth (N. J.) Indez. 
In 1921 he joined King Features Syndi- 
cate and has been with the company con- 
tinuously. In 1933 Sigma Delta Chi at 
Pennsylvania State College elected and 
initiated him as a professional member. 

Twenty years ago, the ex-road sales- 
man of comics and newspaper features 
pushed the American adventure and 
chuckler panels abroad into a new and 
unlimited area. His first foreign client 
was in Buenos Aires with an even smaller 
branch office in Rio. 

Today, a score of years later, Buenos 
Aires is the best market for King Feature 
strips anywhere in the world, including 
U. S. cities. Buenos Aires clients have 
purchased every comic the company of- 
fers. 

Fifty-three-year-old John Brogan be- 
lieves in keeping good neighbors laugh- 
ing. 


Wilson Leaves CBS 
For Opinion Research 


F LMO C. WILSON (Minnesota ’34) has 





resigned as research director for Co- 

lumbia Broadcasting System to be- 
come president of International Public 
Opinion Research of New York City. 


Wilson will be a partner of Elmo Roper 
and Joshua B. Powers in the public opin- 
ion organization. The firm, formed two 
years ago, has among its clients The Read 
er’s Digest, Time, the American Export 
Advertisers Association and the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey. 

Wilson received an M.A. degree in jour- 
nalism from the University of Minnesota, 
and worked at one time for the Minneapo- 
lis Journal. He joined the Elmo Roper 
public opinion polling organization in 
1940, but left during the war to do opin- 
ion research work for the Office of War 
Information, as its chief of surveys in Eu- 


rope. He became CBS research director in 
1945. 
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TEN NEWSPAPERMEN ELECTED—Initiated by the St. Louis professional chapter at a meeting attended by 
three past national presidents of Sigma Delta Chi were (back row, left to right) Robert A. Barracks, managing 
editor, East St. Louis Journal: Norman E. Isaacs, managing editor, St. Louis Star-Times; Ben H. Reese, managing 
editor, St. Louis Post-Dispatch: Lon M. Burrowes, managing editor, St. Louis Globe-Democrat; Robert B. Arm- 
strong, Jr., Washington bureau chief, Globe-Democrat, and Kenneth Tooill, editor of the editorial page, Star- 
Times. Front row (from left) Tom Yarbrough, head of the St. Louis bureau, Associated Press; Harry D. Wohl, 
chief, Washington bureau, Star-Times: Taylor Spink, editor and publisher of The Sporting News, and William 
Blair, head, St. Louis bureau, New York Times. 


Chapters 


[Continued from Page 9| 


St. Louis Initiates 
Managing Editors 


OUR managing editors and six other 

well known St. Louis newspapermen 

were initiated into Sigma Delta Chi by 
the St. Louis professional chapter at a 
dinner at Hotel Statler in March. 

The new members are Ben H. Reese, 
managing editor of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch; Lon M. Burrowes, managing 
editor of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat; 
Norman E. Isaacs, managing editor of the 
St. Louis Star-Times; Robert A. Barracks, 
managing editor of the East St. Louis 
Journal; Kenneth Tooill, editor of the edi- 
torial page of the Star-Times; Robert B. 
Armstrong, Jr., chief of the Washington 
bureau of the Globe-Democrat; Harry D. 
Wohl, chief of the Washington bureau of 
the Star-Times; Tom Yarbrough, former 
war correspondent and now chief of the 
St. Louis bureau of the Associated Press; 
Taylor Spink, publisher and editor of the 
Sporting News, and William Blair, head 
of the St. Louis bureau of the New York 
Times. 

Edward Harris, of the Washington bu- 
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reau of the Post-Dispatch, was unable to 
leave his assignment and will be initiated 
for the St. Louis chapter by the Washing 
ton chapter. 

The speaker at the dinner following the 
initiation was Palmer Hoyt, publisher of 
the Denver Post and past national presi- 
dent of Sigma Delta Chi. Two other past 
national presidents attended the dinner 
—Irving Dilliard, editorial writer for the 
Post-Dispatch, and Donald Clark, editor 
and publisher of the Mid-Western Banker. 

Guests of the chapter included Victor E. 
Bluedorn, executive director of Sigma 
Delta Chi, Dr. Frank L. Mott, dean of the 
University of Missouri School of Journal 
ism, and ten members of the University 
of Missouri chapter, headed by William 
Gant, its president. 

Charles C. Clayton, president of the St. 
Louis chapter, presided at the dinner, 
which was attended by 75 members. He 
is an editorial writer for the Globe-Demo 
crat and an executive councillor of the 
fraternity. 





Illinois Revives 
Gridiron Banquet 


IGMA Delta Chi undergraduates at 
the University of Illinois puffed new 
life into an old campus tradition in 

March when they revived the chapter’s 


gridiron banquet for the first time since 
1939. 

One-hundred sixty-eight university of 
ficials and facultymen, Champaign-Ur 
bana newspapermen, businessmen and 
government officials, and other special 
guests attended the banquet. They includ 
ed members of the Central Illinois pro 
fessional chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. 

Featuring the evening’s entertainment 
were skits and stunts “roasting” faculty 
and businessmen present. Undergradu 
ate members were skit “actors” but guests 
got into the act in stunts which featured 
audience participation. 

A highlight of the banquet was presen 
tation of the chapter’s Brown Derby award 
to the most popular professor on the 
campus. Grover Hoff, Macomb, IIl., chap 
ter president, presented the derby (a real 
one!) to R. Bruce Weirick, associate pro 
fessor of English. The award is tradition 
linked with prewar banquets. 

The headline speaker of the evening 
was Sydney J. Harris, Chicago Daily News 
columnist and dramatic critic. His off-the 
record speech gave guests the inside track 
on “How to Read a Newspaper.” 

Charles E. “Chuck” Bliss, Taylorville, 
Ill., attorney, was “roastmaster” at the 
banquet. A former newspaperman, Bliss 
became a member of Sigma Delta Chi at 
the UI during the 1920s. 

Sigma Delta Chis who were 


special 
{Concluded on Page 15 
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Wayne Coy 


[Concluded from Page 5) 


brough says he hasn’t changed much. 
“Shake off the years—but not too hard, 
and you’ve got the same guy.” 

Coy went through college without set- 
ting the world on fire and graduated in 
1926. Back to the Star he went, and soon 
worked up to city editor—first in a series 
of progressive steps that caused a veteran 
Washington newsman recently to dub him, 
matter-of-factly, a “success story.” In 1930 
he became editor and publisher of the 
Delphi (Ind.) Citizen. 

He left that position three years later, 
at the depth of the depression, to become 
secretary and right-hand man to newly- 
elected Indiana Governor Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt. Had there been no financial gain, 
however, he undoubtedly would have 
made the change. Coy’s first love is news- 
papering, but his calling is public service. 

It wasn’t long before he was named di- 
rector of unemployment relief in Indiana, 
and head of the State Welfare Depart- 
ment. In the latter task, under the tutor- 
ship of experts from the American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, he became known 
as something of an expert himself. In later 
years, when he was number two man in 
the Federal Security Agency, the repu- 
tation he had established among the coun- 
try’s welfare people stood him in good 
stead. 

Coy was Indiana WPA administrator in 
1935-36, and then a regional supervisor. 
At this point, he came into close contact 
with the late Harry Hopkins, probably 
the man closest to President Roosevelt. 
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ERE, covered in com- 
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system operations—from or- 
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complete handbook shows you how to get your 
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functioning effectively and usefully. 
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By HERMAN W. SEINWERTH 


Industrial Relations Department, Swift & Co., Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Formerly, Manager, Suggestion Plan 
Department; Past President, National Association of 


Hopkins respected Coy’s efficiency and his 
organizing ability. He didn’t forget it. 


HEN McNutt went to the Philip- 

pines in 1937 as high commissioner, 

he took Coy with him as his admin- 
istrative assistant. Ten years later, as one 
of a number of newsmen touring the Pa- 
cific and Asia under government auspices, 
Coy dropped into Manila to pay McNutt, 
who had returned as first U. S. ambassa- 
dor, a visit. The Manila press seized the 
occasion to boost him as successor to Mc- 
Nutt, when the latter resigned. 

Now well established in Federal circles 
and on his way up, the hard-working 
Hoosier came back to this country in 1939 
preceding McNutt by three months to 
break ground for him among the New 
Dealers. When President Roosevelt made 
McNutt chairman of the Federal Security 
Agency, administration insiders gave Coy 
the credit. He moved in as assistant. 

In the political maneuvering of the 1940 
campaign year, often in the nation’s press 
as presidential timber was the erstwhile 
Indiana Governor—Paul V. McNutt. 

And the “shrewdest man in McNutt’s 
political entourage,” says one widely- 
known observer, was Wayne Coy. AIl- 
though he didn’t succeed in selling Mc- 
Nutt to the New Deal group as President 
Roosevelt’s logical successor, he did es- 
tablish himself firmly both as a person of 
liberal outlook and a first-class adminis- 
trator. 

It took the growing threat of war, back 
in mid-1941, to bring Coy into his own. 


HROUGH the years, his ability to 
work with people, and to bring out the 
best in them, had marked him as a 


‘A PROFITABLE SUGGESTION 
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Here’s a wealth of facts 
and tested ideas that will 


man to watch. Coy’s Hoosier “natural- 
ness” had been a weapon to disarm his 
sternest critics and gain their cooperation. 
The President needed a man to fill the 
post of Administrator of Civilian Defense. 
The job was open to Coy. He turned it 
down. 

Although an expert public relations 
counselor, he is not a spellbinder. He be- 
lieved the head of civilian defense should 
be an outstanding public figure, a man 
known the country over who, like Roose- 
velt, could stir up the public with speech- 
es. Coy felt he could serve best behind the 
scenes. 

He became special assistant to the 
President and liaison officer for the Office 
of Emergency Management. As such, and 
with virtually no public recognition, he 
was the man “in the slot” in the admin- 
istration of national defense. 

It was International News Service that 
labeled Coy the “eyes, ears and legs of 
the President” at that time. Behind that 
simple analysis, said INS, was a job so 
complex, compounded and confusing that 
a man’s worst enemies would hesitate be 
fore slipping it to him. 

He took the job on and stayed with it, 
despite the fact that he had only recently 
recovered from a serious illness, until the 
defense effort was well under way. In his 
reportorial capacity, his best work was in 
finding out what was going on in the maze 
of defense activities and then reducing it 
to its elements for the President’s study. 

In late Spring of 1942 he was named as- 
sistant director of the budget by Director 
Harold D. Smith. He continued in that ca- 
pacity until January, 1944, when he re- 
signed to join the Washington Post as as- 
sistant to Eugene Meyer, then its publish- 
er and now chairman of the board. Meyer 
had offered a salary that Coy, not a weal- 
thy man, couldn’t turn down. 


AYNE COY has been a bearcat for 

work since his cub-reporting davs 

on the Franklin Star. At the FCC 
his day begins around 8 a. m. and nor- 
mally ends about midnight. When the 
rest of government streams out of Federal 
buildings in the 5 p. m. Friday getaway, 
Coy is pounding away at his work. 

He still has difficulty in letting his sec- 
retaries answer the phone for him, still 
has trouble getting his long legs under the 
desk. He gallops from one meeting to the 
next and gets an overwhelming amount of 
work done without any fanfare. 

Coy, born with the “common touch” of 
the Indiana corn country, has never lost 
it. If you had to put a one-word tag to him, 
that word would be “natural.” People in 
all walks of life are at ease with him. 

Gifted with a keenly analytical mind, 
he is able to undertake a difficult prob- 
lem and grasp its salient points in short 
order. That is extraordinary, admittedly. 
But even more so is the fact that, with a 
newsman’s knack for condensation, he 
can explain that difficult problem to oth- 
ers and in the process make them feel 
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program, to stimulating ac 
tive interest among your 
employees. You get success- 
ful methods for organizing 
the committee, collecting suggestions, 
handling and classification, promot- 
ing the plan, and applying hundreds 


they’ve figured it out themselves. 

The FCC chairman’s affections lie with 
the newspaper business. He began with 
: it, and he’d like to return to it one day. 
' ! But he is convinced of two things: public 
; | service comes first, and, as an individual, 
i 1 he can be of greatest use as a public serv- 
of other valuable tips that will make 1 ! ant. These are the reasons for his trans- 
your suggestion system productive : for which please send me a copy of Sein- ; fer to the FCC from the Post. Reversing 
and popular. For additional help, , werth’s GETTING RESULTS FROM SUG-, an all-too-common procedure today, he re- 
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eleven nationally famed suggestions GESTION PLANS. turned to government at a lower salary 
plans are described; these are repre- | Name ...................s:ssssseeeeeeeees ' while heads of Federal agencies by the 
sentative of workable systems in the ie gy SR Se” 3 i De a ee in 1 score were leaving, because of financial 
manufacturing, retail, financial, pub- Nn eee deus ! pressure, to accept jobs in industry at con- 


siderably larger figures. 
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A DERBY FOR POPULARITY—Prof. R. Bruce Weirick sports the iron hat awarded him as campus favorite 
by the University of Illinois chapter at its revival of prewar “gridiron” dinners. Others, from left to right—Grover 
C. Hoff, chapter president: Sydney J. Harris, Chicago Daily News columnist and critic who was headline speak- 
er: Charles E. Bliss, Taylorville, Ill., attorney who was “roastmaster,” and (to right of Prof. Weirick) J. P. Jones, 
chapter adviser and assistant director of the journalism school. 


Chapters for the Pnopesscon 


[Concluded from Page 13 


guests included Fredrick S. Siebert, di cOLVvIG 
rector of the school of journalism; Law FRED sat pAGeE 
rence W. Murphy, UI journalism profes f THE EDITOR 
sor and president of the Central Illinois EDITOR Q 

professional chapter, and Samson Raph 
aelson, stage and screen writer who is 
now a visiting professor of journalism at ; : 
Illinois. Raphaelson originated the grid Fred Colvig was the able editor of the 


iron banquets here more than 20 years University of Oregon Daily Emerald 
ago, during his undergraduate days. 





‘ser - back in 1937, and he’s the capable 
Two of Illinois’ oldest Sigma Delta Chis ‘ . “ a : 
were guests. They are W. B. Porterfield, editor of THE DENVER POST'S Edi- 
whose national number is 256, Monticello, torial Page today. 
and Frank W. Scott, Urbana. Porterfield, , ‘ , ‘ 
who was graduated in 1913, became a i His metropolitan daily experience on 
member of Sigma Delta Chi during his general assignment, the copy desk, 
undergraduate days. Scott was initiated and as Sunday editor of a large north- 
about the same time as a _ professional hi : 
member. He became, in 1904, the first head west newspaper . . . his stint as a 
of journalism courses at Illinois. Later he Navy air combat intelligence officer 


was editor-in-chief of the D. C. Heath pub 
lishing company in Boston, retiring in 
1946. 


. . . his daily routine of gathering 
background data and digging into 
Chapter co-chairmen for the banquet A firecracker issues have equipped him 


were Bill Pistorius, Girard, Ill., and Lar 


to handle efficiently THE POST'S dy- 


ry Kramp, Springfield, Ill. Bill Naney, A FRED COLVIG . Acai 
Flora, Ill., wrote the script for the banquet ( “University of Oregon namic Editorial Page. 
show. J. P. Jones, assistant to the director Y 


of the UI school of journalism, is chapter 
adviser. 

At another meeting the Central Illinois 
professional chapter initiated two new 
members. They were: Frank B. Senger, THE DEN ¥, ER POST 
Jr., Champaign, instructor at ee 
sity of Illinois school of journalism, an 
J. P. Gramling, Paris, assistant sales man- The Voice of the Rocky Mountain Empire 
ager of the U. O. Colson Company of Par 
is. Gramling, who handles public re ic i ange 
lations for his firm, was speaker. 
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THE BOOK BEAT 





By DICK FITZPATRICK 


that public relations is some kind of 
hocus pocus which does impossible 
things on a moment’s notice. 

Fortunately for this relatively new 
branch of journalism, good books are be- 
ing written on the subject. A reading of 
the best of these by the business executive 
will show him that public relations is just 
good sense effectively handled. Leaders of 
organizations will say that many of them 
have been using public relations all along 
but have simply not organized them nor 
used all the techniques available. 

The general public, upon reading many 
of these books, will see that public rela- 
tions consists of a unified approach to the 
whole field of communication. 

One of the best over-all books on public 
relations is “Public Relations at Work” 
(Harper and Brothers, New York, $3.50), 
by Herbert M. Baus, a west coast public 
relations counsel and an instructor in the 
subject at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

The book includes a foreword by James 
W. Irwin (Wisconsin Professional ’35) for- 
mer public relations director for Monsanto 
and for Henry Ford II who also heads his 
own firm. 

Irwin believes that “adequate communi- 
cation of ideas among men in the groups 
which they have organized” will correct 
the misunderstanding which is “the basic 
cause of discord and strife in our modern 
social and economic life.” 

Baus defines public relations at work 
as “a process of getting attention, express- 
ing ideas, establishing communication, 
obtaining action.” 

Baus’ first concern is with the publics of 
public relations: The public, he says, is 
all the people in the world and “a public 
is a group of people distinguished from 
other people by one or more factors held 
in common.” He has separate chapters on 
employee relations, stockholder relations, 
customer relat‘ons, trade relations, and 
political relations. 

A glance at his chapter on employee re- 
lations will give an idea of the exhaustive- 
ness of Baus’ 242-page book. 

He says that in communication with em- 
ployes you have “direct-to-personnel em- 
ployee media.” These include letters, pay- 
roll envelope inserts, morale audits and 
questionnaires, employe counseling, meet- 
ings, company parties and picnics, la- 
bor-management committees, and _insti- 
tutes. 

Companies can also communicate with 
employes through general employee me- 
dia. They include bulletin boards, plant 
address systems, industrial films. Also, 
there are employe publications which in- 
clude magazines or newspapers, the em- 
ploye manual, annual company reports 
written for employes, and miscellaneous 
printed material. In addition, there are 
controlled circulation newspapers not 
published by the employing organization, 
and radio. 

Baus does not go into the obvious on 
these subjects. He is complete enough to 
give one an understanding but does not 
give so much detail that you lose interest. 


Te general public seems to believe 


next section of “Public Relations at 

Work” deals with the fundamentals of 

> field. These are research, policy and 
world. 


To be effective, all public relations must 
be based on research. You must know the 
organization and have the facts about it 
to engage in public relations. Policy is 
necessary to guide the actions of any or- 
ganization. Although policy may change, 
an organization which attempts to operate 
without one will appear confused to the 
public. 

To tell the public relations story, Baus 
includes the media. He has chapters on 
publicity, publicity and the press, publici- 
ty by voice, direct publicity, motion pic- 
ture publicity, publicity by signs, pub- 
licity through pressure groups, advertis- 
ing, sales, and education. 

Baus concludes his book with a section 
on the agencies of public relations. He de- 
votes a chapter to the individual public 
relations man, the p.r. staff, the p.r. coun- 
sel, advertising agency p.r. departments, 
and associations. 

Baus’ chapter on the public relations 
man discusses what it takes to be one. 
Naturally, no one knows. But, according 
to a survey among top men, the qualities 
most in demand were ability to get along 
with people, ability to write, speak, and 
think, and newspaper experience. 

The problem is that good p.r. men have 
come from many fields. Some connected 
with communications media and others 
from completely diverse fields. Baus’ rec- 
ommendation is to work hard and to 
think. 

As an over-all book on public relations, 
“Public Relations at Work” is among the 
best. It is the newest book that covers all 
phases of the field. It has the double virtue 
of being complete and concise. For the 
journalism student who wants to get an 
insight into the very profitable field of 
public relations, this book is highly rec- 
ommended. 


increased interest in public rela- 

tions is exemplfied by the number of 

institutes and conferences which are 
being held on the subject. 

The proceedings of the 1947 Institute 
for Public Relations held at Kent State 
University have been published by the 
School of Journalism of that school in a 
58-page, large-sized booklet at $2.00 a copy. 
Its title is “1947 Digest, Institute for Pub- 
lic Relations,” Vol. i, No. 1. The university 
is located at Kent, Ohio. 

The booklet contains speeches by top- 
flight men in the public relations field and 
a summary of several panel discussions. 

Several of the speeches deal with spe- 
cial phases of public relations, one with 
research and others with the profession 
as a whole and its future. The panel dis- 
cussions deal with public relations for 
small business and public relations in la- 
bor relations. 

The booklet is edited by Michael Ra- 
dock, (Northwestern Professional °43), 
who is on the journalism faculty at Kent 
State. One of the speeches by a G. M. 
official on public relations at the commun- 
ity level was illustrated by slides. The 
text of the slides are reproduced in the 
speech at the appropriate place. It serves 
as an excellent guide on what to put on 





a text slide and how to use them in a 
speech. 


OR anyone who needs an excellent 

book on the subject of publicity, Jack 

Ramsburger’s “How to Make Publicity 
Work,” (Reynal & Hitchcock, New York, 
$2.00), is highly recommended. 

This 123-page book gives persons enough 
information on publicity to keep them 
from making mistakes. His points on the 
various problems of publicity and how to 
do certain things are appropriate and 
sound. 

The brevity of this book makes it par- 
ticularly valuable for people who have 
no training in journalism but who have to 
handle publicity for organizations and 
companies. It’s an excellent book for the 
student to own. 


On the Record 


[Continued from Page 2] 


time, Ralph L. Peters became interested 
in the magazine through Klaver and 
Reck who, with other members of the 
American Boy staff in Detroit, had been 
putting it out. In the Fall of 1930, “Pete” 
became acting editor and in January 1931 
he was formally made editor. He edited 
THE QuILL in his spare time after leaving 
the editorial rooms of the Detroit News, 
where he was a rewrite man. Upon assum- 
ing his duties he was determined to make 
the magazine a sound professional publi- 
cation. 

“Every thought has been made to make 
it a worthwhile professional journalistic 
magazine of opinion and experience, both 
interesting and worthwhile,” he wrote. 
“As long as we have anything to do with 
it, that will be our objective.” 

THE Quit. through the years until the 
September-October, 1944, issue is proof 
that Ralph Peters lived up to his objec- 
tive. It had been his oft-voiced ambition to 
round out 15 years of editorship of THE 
QuILt before asking relief from what was 
a sacrificial labor of professional and 
fraternity love. He was cheated of that 
goal by his untimely death, following an 
emergency appendectomy. 





E next three issues of THE QuiILL were 
edited successively by Willard R. 
Smith, Albert W. Bates and Carl R. 

Kesler. Kesler put out another issue as 
acting editor and was formally named ed- 
itor in July of 1945. The bi-monthly 
publication schedule had become effective 
with the July-August 1943 issue, a neces- 
sity born of the war. The income from THE 
Quit Endowment Fund, term subscrip- 
tions and advertising had all decreased. 
Bi-monthly publication was principally an 
economy move. 

The 1946 convention in Chicago voted 
to resume monthly publication, optimistic 
of the future and desiring to serve fra- 
ternity members better. Monthly opera- 
tion began with the January 1947 issue. 
Members have been served monthly, but 
the financial picture has not been as en- 
couraging as was hoped. Cutting the num- 
ber of pages to a minimum has enabled 
the publication to continue monthly. 

Of the present editor we shall say little, 
except that he was awarded the frater- 
nity’s highest honor at the 1947 conven- 
tion, the Wells Memorial Key, for his 
service to the fraternity as editor of our 
magazine. And one past president said, 
“I think he should get two!” 
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“We've Got — What YOU Want” 





Join the list of those who have 
used The QUILL. 

The Associated Press 

The Chicago Sun 

Chicago Daily News 

Chicago Tribune-New York Daily 
News Syndicate, Inc. 

Columbia University Press 

The Corn Belt Farm Dalies 

The Denver Post 

Editor & Publisher 


Electro-Motive Division, General 
Motors 


The Haire Merchandising Publications 
International News Service 

King Features Syndicate 

KSD-TV, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
McGraw-Hill Book Company 
National Dairy Products Corp. 
NEA Service, Inc. 

The New Orleans States 

Rodale Press 

Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 
Standard Oil Development Co. 
The Wall Street Journal 

Writers Talent Scout 








35 E. Wacker Drive 





@® READERSHIP and 
@® SELECT CIRCULATION 


THE QuiILL has READERSHIP. It’s read from cover to cover. 
It’s must reading for the journalism fraternity. It keeps sub 
scribers informed about professional journalism. And it comes 
in a neat, easily read package. (Many not only read the maga 
zine, but maintain files of it for future use). 


Tue Quit, has SELECT CIRCULATION. Or you may call it 
compact circulation, screened circulation, exclusive circulation. 
It has a circulation reaching a select audience, a concentration 
of the best. 


We have the people you want to do business with, whether 
your job is selling a product or service, creating prestige, or 
informing the press and radio. 


Quill 


Chicago 1, Illinois 





1912 OVER 35 YEARS OF SERVICE TO JOURNALISM 1948 
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Do You Know Where Any of These Men Are? 


First Class mail sent to the last known address of the following members of Sigma Delta Chi has 
been returned by the postoffice as unclaimed. Please notify National Headquarters, Sigma Delta Chi, 


35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois, of any addresses known to you. Names are listed by chapters 


and will be continued in later issues of THE QuILL. 


MINNESOTA 


Raymond W. Anderson 
Merle A. Potter 
James Lamb 
Charles A. Anderson 
Matt H. Saari 
Gottfreed J. A. Eyler 
John W. Boyle 
Eugene G. Glasgow 
Douglas G. Anderson 
Clinton R. Boo 
Kenneth W. Hinks 
Max F. Stevens 
George P. Hough 
Sterling Peck 
Richard S. Gilfillan 
Cecil J. McHale 
George H. Lamb 
Wendell S. McRae 
Hugh M. Hutton 
Henry C. Niles 
Robert L. Tennis 
LeRoy A. Grettum 
Herbert L. Lefkovitz 
Leon Baldwin Luscher 
John O. Kykyri 

John Ward Ruckman 
William L. Bromowitz 
Edgar J. D. Larson 
Perry S. Williams 
George C. Dworshak 
William P. Cotton 
Horace Simerman 
Donald C. Rogers 
Thomas E. Sullivan 
Conrad H. Hammar 
Chester D. Salter 
Harry E. Sweet 
William Frisbie 
Clarence O. Tormoen 
John Howard Munroe 
Richard M. Walrath 
H. G. Frankenberger 
John H. Connor 
Lambert Horn 

Carl H. Litzenberg 
Philip Burger 
Lawrence A. Clousing 
James C. Seymour 
Leland Alfred Watson 
Francis G. Bosworth 
Tegnel C. Grondahl 
Philip M. Lecompte 
Max N. Schoenberg 
Harry E. Atwood 
John H. Harvey 
Donald L. Robertson 
Kenneth L. Simpson 
David Donovan 
Clifton G. Holmgren 
John P. Potter 

Carl P. Anderson 
Leo R. Kaplan 
Philip W. hulte 
Thomas A. Morrow 
Lyall E. Peterson 
Leo E. Owens 

Carl S. Lindstrom 
Sheldon W. Peterson 
Daniel A. Stern 
Edward Codel 
Harold E. Hulsing 
Joe F. Friedheim 
Donald R. Cowell 
Edward Vessel 
Robert E. Wick 
Roger B. Verran 
Robert A. Marshall 
Manley E. Johnson 
John M. Kelly 
Davis Merwin 
Curtis L. Erickson 
Edward P. Sainsbury 
Orris Gran 

Herschel H. Hutsinpiller 
James Smutz 

Paul F. Veblen 
Robert W. Hefty 
Thomas Henderson 
Douglas Lyness 
Alexander R. Lyness 
Linus P. Ward 
Russell F. Roth 
Edward L. Hadro 
John L. Truax 
Justus R. Riek 
Ernest F. Hutchings 
Charles S. Hurley 
Philip M. DeVany 


MISSOURI 


John G. MacArthur 
Daniel D. Rosenfelder 
H. M. Colbert 
James E. Schofield 
Jack A. Murray 
Alexander E. Snider 
John Level 

Howard W. Hailey 
Carl T. Felker 

H. B. Davenport 
Hubert F. Malkus 
Walter T. Brown 
Francis W. Osborne 
Ellis H. Horn Jones 
Robert M. Shelton 
Gus M. Oehm 


E. R. er 
Ralph ayne 
Homer Dye 


Robert S. Herrick 
Elihu R. Childers 
David Heenan, Jr. 
Phil M. Hitchcock 
George W. Freiberger 
Harry L. Mann 
James C. Mercer 
Russell S. Planck 
Ernest D. Garth 
Lawrence A. Babb 
William P. Cotton 
Samuel K. Holland 
Arthur R. Wyeth 
Harvey W. Wertz 
Thomas L. Yates 
Glenn M. Brill 
William W. Kingsbury 
Emery F. Paxton 
Wallace V. Pflueger 
Joe Herrin 

Donald Reynolds 
James W. Henderson 
Gene Fowler 
Richard M. Davis 
Claude C. Curtis 
Estill B. Sullivan 
John R. Whitaker 
L. E. Whitehead 
Merrill E. Compton 
L. A. Hollingsworth 
I. J. Le Grange 
John H. Millar 

W. Laurence Dickey 
Charles E. Tuttle 
Paul Ramsey Beatty 
Ralph L. Schmitt 
Lewis S. Larkin 
Arnold C. Fijelstad 
William H. Brown 
Albert G. Bowman 
B. L. Livingstone 
Luther W. Patterson 
J. P. Scheetz 
Edwin W. Sowers 


James Thomas Williams, 


Jr. 
Rodney Clinton Hull 
Sam A. Mindell 
Julian H. Sherman 
L. O. Hutchison 
Louis R. Hughes 
John Kenneth Gerdel 
Jules Fogel 
Arthur R. Hirsch 
Philip H. Hughes 
Laurence N. Arcury 
Jefferson F. Gale 
James S. McAtee 
Charles W. King 
D. Glenn Prosser 
Martin Melville Hohn 
Charles C. Moore 
M. K. Baker, Jr. 
Robert Y. Horiguchi 
Frank H. Gearhart 
Robert L. Westcott 
C. Everett Howes 
Jack V. Pollitt 
Elliott E. Redies 
Richard E. Sharp 
Harry D. Smith 
William J. Stryker 
——- B. Metzger 
John C. Redmond 
Charles Gelinsky 
S. Clark Kidd 
William A. Sercomb 
John F. Walsh. Jr. 
Sidney C. Bulla 


James E. Dameron 
Winfield S. Corbett 
L. J. McEnnis, Jr. 
J. H. Wally, Jr. 
Stanley C. Mitchell 
Edward J. Rogers, Jr. 
Frank Giles Barhydt 
Sam James Justice 
Carl Ruoff 
Robert A. Suits 
Carl E. Winter 
William Rufus 
Higginbotham 
Howard L. Brickey 
Carson W. Davis 
William M. Long 
Arden L. Melott 
William H. Plummer 
William S. Rothschild 
Arthur L. Schulze 
Ivan Tweedie 
James B. Woods 
A. D. Johnson 
A. Brandt Ridgway 
Kenneth Downey 
Philip C. Bronson 
Porter M. Randall 
Kenneth Lee Simms 
William Ray Denslow 
Edwin D. Hunter 
John T. McNutt 
Joe C. Sutton 
Harold K. Wood 
John Paul Hunt 
Merrill Panitt 
G. William Kilmer 
William H. Taft 
Charles S. Murrell 
Harold C. Reger, Jr. 
Yi-Ciang Chow 
Frederick C. Irion 
Maurice O. Shevlin 
Thomas W. Bynum, Jr. 
Walter G. Keil 
William G. Freemon 
Robert Broeg 
George Olcott 
William T. Lynde 
Carl Roth 
Wm. T. Franklin. Jr. 
Hirst Mendenhall 
Ralph M. Mason 
Donald J. Denaley 
Daniel B. Miles 
Darwin K. Flanigan 
Walter Johnson 
Glenn S. Hensley 
Herbert W. Foster 
Fred J. Hill 
Stanley J. Rose 
Louis Edwin Reid, Jr. 
Ernest B. Hueter 
R. D. Holloway 
Joe Whitebread 
Ralph L. Millett, Jr. 
Herschel Kornblatt 
Joseph E. Finley 
Arnold W. Keturi 
Daniel Neil Lindsay 
Ralph a 
Edwin E. Stokely 
William B. Bickley 
John W. Powell 
Eugene A. Briggs 
Frank W. Taylor 
Eugene L. Saffern 
Harvey H. Walters, Jr. 
Garth D. Salisbury 
George R. Kentera 
Charles O. Davis 
Norbert Ehrenfreund 
Charles F. McKee 
John B. Scott 
Howard Berger 
Charles L. Coney, Jr. 
Robert E. Hilburn, Jr. 


Hobart K. McDowell, Jr. 


Harmon Kallman 
John Field 

Charles K. Harrison 
James H. Grieves 
Ricardo Marinho 
Robert A. Hereford 
Robert R. Myers 
Norwin S. Yoffie 
Roy F. Heinecke 


NEBRASKA 


Ernest H. Graves 
Marcus L. Poteet 


Edwin M. Burr 
Ulysses S. Harkson 
Albert Bryson 
Arnold A. Wilken 
Harold M. Hudspeth 
Kenneth D. Saunders 
Frank D. Patty 
Harold Weeth 

W. Kenneth McCandless 
Richard G. Reese 
George W. Hylton 
Emmett V. Maun 
Marion E. Stanley 
Leonard A. Jordan 
Robert E. McCaffin 
Clifford T. Holt 
Maurice W. Konkel 
Paul F. Nelson 
Maurice C. Akin 
Harl N. Andersen 
Robert J. Kelly 
Ray D. Murrey 
Lowell C. Davis 
Kenneth A. Gammill 
Donald A. Facka 
C. William McGaffin 
Harley Case 
Carlisle P. Mvers 
James Steward 

Foyt R. Barneby 
Theodore J. Toft 
Donald W. Shearon 
Willard Burney 
George J. Frey. Jr. 
Arnold J. Levin 
Howard Kaplan 
Herbert Sundstrom 
Emery Hoenshell 
John Stuart 

Merrill Englund 

A. Bruce Campbell 
Donald E. Bower 
R. Neale Copple 
Jack E. Cressman 
Richard F. Toof 
OHIO 

Harry L. Waddell 
Vitis N. DeNell 
David E. Bollinger, Jr. 
William Benkert 
Charles W. Rose 
William J. Cleary 
Ralph E. Powell 
John M. Taylor 
Melvin D. Weiss 
John L. Douglas 


NORTHWESTERN 


Arthur R. Brown 
Clark H. Galloway 
William K. Grimm 
Arthur F. Jenness 
Everett B. Wilson, Jr. 
King Cady 

LaVerne Champe 
Robert M. Glass, Jr. 
Malcolm R. Eiselen 
David K. Bruner 
Clark R. Pace 
William M. Miller 
John D. Tomlinson 
Robert B. McCain 
Kent A. Pearre 
Joseph A. Martz 
Arnold L. Lund 
Walter B. Martin 
Clarence W. Kammeier 
Gordon H. Babbitt 
Eimore Martin Murphy 
Maurice J. Willett 
Carl F. Zeigler 

Earl H. Mullin 

Lewis Taggett 

George A. Meigs 
Robert P. Palmer 

Erl Troynek 

Joseph M. Grassick 
Wharton Hoch 
Sylvan E. May 
Robert A. Parsons 
Nathan Aleskovsky 
Charles F. Southward 
Donald R. Vaughan 
Carl F. Butts 
Nathan Krausman 
E. Cameron Hitchcock 
Laurence W. Scott 
Alfred C. Engdahl 
D. Fullerton Hubbell 


, 


M. Phelps Johnston 
Malcolm G. Munn 
Clayton H. Gowran 
Frank B. Latham 
John R. Wilson 
Harvey Haeberle 
Franz C. Graynor 
Allison E. Greenberg 
George E. Petrick 
Harriss Vennema 
Budd S. Eichner 
Robert P. Kellen 
Steve Korsen 

Wade H. Nichols 
Woodrow G. Sudhoft 
Grayle W. Howlett 
Raymond G. Kimbell, Jr. 
G. Willard King 
Jack A. Bankman 
Paul S. Hirt, Jr. 
John A. Wickland 
William Willoughby 
Anthony Stelmok 
Peter Willox 
Clifford K. Jaffe 
William J. Croker 
Kermit M. Rudolf 
Sydney Cohen 
Glenn C. Lange 
Samuel Schwartz 
Paul R. Seals 
Charles J. Nelson 
William Karsteter 
Robert J. Doyle 
Richard Trenbeth 
Dave Ekberg 
Kausik K. Mitra 
Richard E. Wanek 
Wayne J. Aberle 
Albert B. Bluhm 
Harold G. Bound 
Richard Kendrick 
Jack McKinney 
John E. Minter 
Parry D. Sorenson 
Don B. Pauschert 
Edward G. Bern 
James A. Fosdick 
Zalmon H. Garfield 
Frank R. Kepler, Jr. 
Leslie W. McClure 
William Siegel 

J. Edward Mattson 
Everett L. Reb 
James R. Numon 
James R. Ward 
George M. Watson 
Russell V. Kohr 
Harry L. Leichter 
Tilmon Kreiling 
Clifford B. Hicks 
Howard Schonberger 
Vivian G. Miller 
Richard M. Baker 
Hershel M. Brown 
Stephen W. Kopcha 
Orval C. Husted 
Mordecai L. Nasatir 
Haluk Tansug 
William A. Fisher 
James L. Ellis 
Charles R. Farmer, Jr. 
Sheldon H. Gross 
Spencer M. Allen 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
UNIVERSITY 


James R. Brackett 

Hampton R 
Kenaston, Jr. 

Merlin L. Kintz 

Bernard J. Murphy 

D. Stuart Walker 

Kenneth C. Paterson 

Harold A. Safford 

Jack L. Butts 

Clarence A. Mickelson 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
STATE 


Raymond E. Abel 
Thomas P. Bell 
Leonard Ekberg 
Elmer Schmierer 
Allen W. Schroeder 
Donald W. Baddeley 
Robert F. DeLay 





[Continued in next issue] 
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13,000 EXPECTED? 


Tue 1948 national convention of Sigma Delta Chi will be held 





at the Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, November 11, 12, 13. 
Will all 15,000 members of the fraternity attend convention? No, 
anyway, not in person. Official delegates and alternates will represent 
undergraduate and professional chapter memberships. Other under- 
graduate, professional and associate members will be there. All mem- 


bers are invited, and of course all are urged to attend. 


C ircuMsTANCES will prevent some from attending, but they 
will be there in spirit . . . the same spirit and loyalty that supports the 
fraternity and enables it to serve the journalism profession, day after 
day, through The QUILL, The Personnel Bureau, The Speakers 
Bureau and the many other phases of the undergraduate and profes- 


sional program. 


Ovr job is big. We urge you to assist in the realization of SIGMA 
DELTA CHI’s purposes and ideals. 


e This advertisement prepared by National Headquarters of Sigma Delta Chi and pub 
lished and contributed by the Washington, D. C., Professional Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. 
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Wonder whatever 
happened {0 


JOE WARTONG? 


sed to have a lot of fun with Joe. 
Then he left the old gang. Got a better job out West somewhere 
—sports, I think. Then I heard he left again. 
Didn’t you hear? Joe’s in the big city now. Charge of the 
City Desk, no less. Yeah, Joe’s doing fine. Said so only 
last week in E & P. 
Some newspaper folks tell us EDITOR & PUBLISHER is like their 
hometown newspaper. Tells them about their friends—what’s 
new—exciting—all the news about newspapers. 


And think of it . . . 52-big-issues-worth for only $5 a year! 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


The Newspaper for Newspaper People 
TIMES TOWER, TIMES SQ., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


Subscription rates—domestic, $5.00; Canada, $5.50; foreign, $6.00. 





